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BY REV. HENRY MASON BAUM, D.C.L., EDITOR 


HE entrance into the field of periodical literature of a magazine 

devoted to historical research needs no apology. The XX Cen- 

tury dawns upon an era of unparalleled activity in the search for 
truth. The explorations of the last quarter of a century have added at 
least 5,000 years to our knowledge of the history of man. The desire to 
trace back the history of the human race and follow the development of 
civilization is no longer confined to the historical student. Many nien of 
culture engaged in the commercial pursuits of the age are not only ren- 
dering substantial financial aid to the work of research now being carried 
on in almost every part of the world, but are as deeply interested in the 
latest news from the various fields of exploration as in the market reports. 

The existence of civilization, and even culture, among races that long 
since disappeared from the earth—thousands of years before the Christian 
era—is interesting alike to youth and old age. In ascending the river of 
time our pardonable conceit over our rapid advancement in the arts and 
sciences is lessened by the evidences we find on its banks of former dwellers 
who conducted their business affairs much as we do to-day; conceived and 
executed great enterprises and were builders not unworthy of comparison 
with the most renowned of our time. Far back in the past, we find the 
stream of intellectual and commercial life broad and deep. How many 
thousands of years we must still go back to find its source, only the exca- 
vator, the scholar and time can determine. 

Less than 50 years ago we were accustomed to look upon the pyramids 
and ruined temples of the Nile Valley as the oldest monuments of the 
world. Not so to-day: we have found that even their builders were an 
alien race who, when they came to the Nile Valley, found a people in 
possession of many of the arts of life. In the mounds of the Tigro- 
Euphrates Valley we find what we may justly call civilization 7000 years 
B. C., and the earliest foundations have not yet been reached. So far as 
scientific exploration has determined, the Tigro-Euphrates Valley was the 
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earliest home of man. From that center the human race spread west to 
the Mediterranean and the countries bordering on its shores and to the 
isles of the sea; and east to the Pacific Ocean. 

But the most perplexing problem confronting the historian of the 
human race is the presence of prehistoric man in the Western Hemisphere 
as the builder of great temples, palaces, mounds and pyramids. Did he 
find his way here over Bering Strait or now buried continents in the Pacific 
and Atlantic Oceans? To solve this problem, the archeologist and the 
geologist must carry on their investigations side by side. The layman must, 
as he follows them in their work, discriminate between their theories and 
the actual results of their investigations and discoveries. How long man 
has inhabited our globe we do not know. We are equally in the dark 
regarding the age of the earth, and no evidence has yet been discovered 
that in any way contradicts the grand and noble statement of the writer 
of old, who said, “God created man in His own image, in the image of God 
created He him.” The more competent the scientific investigator becomes 
to pass judgment on these and like perplexing questions the less inclined 
he is to do so. 

RECORDS OF THE Past has been founded to give those in search of the 
truth regarding the history of man the results of the investigations and 
discoveries that have been and may be made in the future, and its value 
will lie in covering the entire work of historical research throughout the 
world and in rigidly excluding theories and controversies from its pages. 

It is most proper in presenting the plans of this magazine to the 
public that special attention should be called to American antiquities. We 
shall regard it as a special duty to record the work of historical research 
in the Western Hemisphere. Many Americans are more familiar with the 
antiquities of Europe, Asia and Africa than those of the West. And in 
this beginning of our work we can make no greater contribution to the 
general subject than by calling attention to the great necessity for pro- 
tecting the marvelous prehistoric ruins of our own country. 

It is said that an English traveler in America offered the following 
as an excuse for calling on the poet Longfellow without an introduction: 
“Your country, sir, is so awfully big and new one cannot see it in an age. 
Then, sir, there are no castles, no ruins to tell of old times; so I thought I 
would drop in and see you as one of the curiosities.” There are Americans 
who do not consider themselves as old, who can recall a time when they 
regarded their own country much as the Englishman is said to have done. 
Not so many years ago portions of Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
southern Utah and Nevada were marked in our school geographies as 
*Unexplored Territory.” This territory was supposed to be a wilderness 
inhabited by bears and barbarous Indians, and such was the case. Yet 
scientific exploration has demonstrated that the land once marked “unex- 
plored” is rich in the remains of forgotten races, and that America rivals 
in human interest those parts of the Old World which are popularly 
supposed to be hoary with antiquity. 

Because of the historic threads—sacred and profane—that link us to 
the past, we in America are apt to ignore the archeological wonders at our 
own door in contemplation of the ruins in the valley of the Nile and along 
the Tigris and Euphrates. Although known of since the days of the Spanish 
invasion, it is only of late years that the attention of Americans, of average 
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intelligence, has been directed to the mighty chain of ruins that extends 
from the valley of the Gila, in Arizona, to the Isthmus of Panama and along 
the western coast of South America. We are just awakening to the fact 
that America has ruins that rival in interest those of the Old World, with 
the added mystery that we have no tangible clue to the builders of the 
great mounds in the Mississippi Valley, the cliff dwellings and pueblos of 
Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico and other parts of the Southwest, and can 
only speculate as to the name and fate of the race or races that built the 
pyramids, palaces and temples that excite the wonder of the traveler in 
Mexico and the Central American States and the wanderer along the 
Cordilleras. 

Remains of the work of prehistoric man have been found in nearly all 
of the States and Territories of the Union, including Alaska. Ohio is the 
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MAP SHOWING GENERAL DISTRIBUTION OF PREHISTORIC RUINS, SO FAR AS KNOWN. 


only State, so far as we know, that has taken any action for the preservation 
of its antiquities. It is almost unanimously conceded by those entitled to 
express an opinion on the subject that Congress should enact a law for the 
protection of the antiquities of our country. At the present time many of 
the most important ruins are on land held by the Government. The crea- 
tion of national reservations or parks embracing the ruins in certain locali- 
ties is desirable, and necessary in some cases, particularly in the Southwest, 
but owing to the wide distribution of prehistoric remains such action can- 
not accomplish the desired object. 

The Republic of Mexico has set us a noble example, both by its en- 
couragement of research and the safeguarding of its antiquities, and we 
must commend the national pride of the Italians in keeping in their 
country not only their archeological treasures, but their world-renowned 
works of art, regardless of private ownership: The educational interests 
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of a country should at least be on a level with its commercial interests. 
They will not be, in the United States, so long as it permits the wanton 
destruction of its historic remains of the past. 

A national law for the preservation of our antiquities should be general 
in its character, and the details for its application left to the Department of 
the Interior. We cannot conceive of the Department ever interfering in 
cases where ample provisions have been made to accomplish the end in view. 
The law should embrace the following general principles, viz.: 

I. All historic and prehistoric remains bearing upon the antiquity of 
man should be under the control of the Secretary of the Interior. 

II. Excavations in the interest of archzological science and for the 
recovery of extinct forms of animal life and the removal of whatever found, 
as a result of such excavations, should not be permitted without the consent 
of the Secretary of the Interior. 

III. A fund should be provided for the care of important ruins liable to 
destruction from the elements; also for acquiring from private owner- 
ship such ruins as, in the judgment of the Secretary of the Interior, should 
be preserved and protected from despoliation. 

IV. The sale of spurious objects of antiquity or manufacture of them 
for sale as originals should be absolutely prohibited. 

V. Adequate penalties should be prescribed for the punishment of 
those violating the rules and regulations made by the Secretary of the 
Interior for making effective such legislation. 

For many years efforts have been made by persons interested in the 
preservation of the antiquities of the Southwest to secure the necessary 
legislation for their protection from destruction by time, tourists and 
unskillful excavators. The first practical result of these efforts was an 
Act of Congress in March, 1889, appropriating $2,000 for the repairing of 
the Casa Grande Ruin in southern Arizona, a sum entirely inadequate for 
its preservation. In June, 1892, the President, under the authority of the 
Act of 1889, directed that a tract of land comprising 480 acres be set apart 
as a reservation. This reservation embraced the chief ruins in the locality. 
Unsuccessful efforts have since been made to secure an appropriation 
sufficiently large to complete the work already begun. Meanwhile, the 
wooden lintels have been carried away, enabling the elements to almost 
complete the demolition of the last fragment of the once massive group 
of buildings that crowned this commanding site. 

Every one interested in the history of man on this Continent—and 
who should not be?—must feel humiliated over the failure of this Govern- 
ment to protect the ruins within its territorial limits,—ruins that bear 
witness to a race of great builders, long since vanished, and not unworthy 
of comparison with the builders of the Century that has just closed. This. 
is the only civilized nation that has not enacted laws for the preservation 
and protection of its monuments and remains of the past. We are at the 
present time awaiting the permission of the Turkish Government for the 
Ur Expedition to begin its work on the banks of the Euphrates. Further 
eastward, M. de Morgan could not begin his work of excavating ancient 
Susa until the French Government had obtained the permission of the 
Persian Government for him to do so. It is but the promptings of natural 
instinct for a nation to preserve its records and monuments of the past. It 
will surely not be to the credit of Congress if it fails to signalize the dawn 
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of the XX Century by making ‘laws for the preservation of the monuments 
that bear witness to the glory and greatness of those which have preceded it. 

The failure to pass either of the bills introduced during the past two 
Sessions of Congress seems to have been owing to objection to the creation 
of national parks or reservations. But the creation of reservations where 
prehistoric ruins are located is not desired, except in some few cases in the 
Southwest. What is needed is general legislation for the whole country. 
The withdrawal during the past year by the Interior Department of Govern- 
ment lands on which prehistoric ruins are located was a step in the right 
direction. But the despoliation of ruins and their treasures by unskillful 
excavators should be stopped at once by the Government. It is to be 
hoped that the recent vigorous action by some of the citizens of Colorado 
in this direction may have a salutary influence in other parts of the country. 

But legislation, either State or national, wil! not be complete unless 
the counterfeiter of antiquities is put on a par with the counterfeiter of 
national coins and currency. The heads of our museums are obliged to 
devote much of their valuable time to the detection of spurious antiquities, 
while thousands of dollars are annually expended by unsuspecting private 
collectors in the purchase of counterfeits. 
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MOUND OUTSIDE THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA, NEAR HANOOR, MONGOLIA. 














MOUNDS SHOWING TRENCHES, NEAR HANOOR, MONGOLIA. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL INTERESTS IN ASIATIC RUSSIA 
BY PROF. GEORGE FREDERICK WRIGHT, D.D., LL.D., F.G.S.A. 


ROM Finland to Japan there stretches an almost continuous belt of 

prehistoric monuments that apparently have no connection with any 

of the races now occupying the region. These consist of barrows 
or burial mounds of large size, stone circles and huge stone monuments of 
various types. Such burial mounds, differing in type from anything erected 
by the present inhabitants, fairly line the way from Tashkend to Semipala- 
tinsk along the fertile irrigated belt which borders the Alatau range, and are 
conspicuous in Mongolia outside the great Chinese wall not far from 
Kalgan. 

In China so many walls and towers are made from the “loess” that a 
deserted city or village very soon assumes somewhat the appearance of a col- 
lection of mounds; but after eliminating all such collections there are a great 
number of circular mounds situated upon places favorable for lookout and 
so symmetrical that there can be no doubt that they were built for a special 
purpose. During my recent trip to Mongolia many of these were seen, 
but there was no time to give them special study. The case, however, was 
somewhat different with a cluster of seven mounds on the edge of the 
Mongolian plateau, near Hanoor, about 20 miles west of Kalgan. These 
mounds were a short distance west of the outer Chinese wall and near the 
great Escarpment of the Mongolian plateau, which here suddenly breaks 
down toward the east. The elevation is about 5,000 feet above the sea, 
and the view very grand and extensive, the Chinese wall being visible ior 
15 or 20 miles as it branches off in two directions running over the summits 
of the mountains to the southeast and the northeast. 

The one of these mounds of which we give an illustration was 490 feet 
in circumference at the base and about 40 feet high, and it was evidently 
composed of soil scooped up from the immediate vicinity. In front of it 
also, there were faint remnants of what seemed to be rectangular earth- 
works, represented chiefly by what had been ditches, which are now about 
2 feet deep and 6 feet wide. Measured on the outside, the rectangle was 
340 feet by 400 feet. The resemblance to some of the mounds and earth- 
works in Ohio is very striking. 

Quite similar to these in Mongolia were a large number which we 
saw south of Lake Balkash, in Turkestan, on the plain along the base of the 
Alatau Mountains. Here, too, the same remark should be made as concern- 
ing those in China, namely, that in many cases the ruins of abandoned 
cities present a cluster of irregular mounds which might be mistaken for 
structures of special design. But a large number are so symmetrical and 
stand in such isolation that there can be no doubt of their having some 
special design as that which characterized many of the Ohio mounds. 
Whether they were meant for burial monuments or for lookouts it would be 
difficult to tell without exploration. 

But the Russians are already beginning to make important investiga- 
tion in various places in Siberia and Turkestan. In western Siberia these 
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POTTERY FROM THE DISTRICT OF MINUSINSK, IN MUSEUM AT MINUSINSK, SIBERIA, 























DEATH MASKS FROM THE PREHISTORIC MOUNDS IN THE DISTRICT OF MINUSINSK, SIBERIA. 
ORIGINALS ARE IN THE MUSEUM AT MOSCOW. 
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mounds are called by the present inhabitants chudskyie Kurgani, “chudish 
graves,” the term “chude” indicating a vanished and unknown race. A 
probable connection of these mounds with the men of the stone age is 
shown by the fact that some of the skulls found in them, notably two trom 
a mound near Kiakhta, south of Lake Baikal, are of the prehistoric rather 
than of the Mongolian type. Mongolian skulls belong to the brachy- 
cephalic type, in which the breadth is more than 80 per cent. of the length; 
but these skulls are distinctly of the dolicho-cephalic type, the breadth 
being a trifle over 73 per cent. of the length. In the Irkutsk Museum may 
be seen many implements of stone, of bone, of mammoth tusks and of 
carefully worked copper which have been found in other burial mounds in 
the vicinity of Lake Baikal. These would seem clearly to be older than 
the bronze age from the fact that no bronze or iron implements have been 
found in connection with them. ; 

But at present the most. interesting archeological center in Siberia is. 
Minusinsk. This is a small city, of about 10,000 inhabitants, situated on 
the Yenisei River, about 300 miles south of Krasnoyarsk, where the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad crosses it. The city is in the center of a plain which is 
about 150 miles long and 150 miles wide, which is nearly bisected by the 
river. It is completely surrounded by mountains, those on the south side 
forming the Mongolian border, being 10,000 or 11,000 feet in height. The 
plain is very fertile and the climate delightful, so that it is not misnamed the 
Italy of Siberia. 

Some twenty-five or thirty years ago among the exiles sent to this. 
place were Prince Alexander Kropotkin and Mr. N. Martianoff, who, with 
the large freedom allowed them, at once began the investigation of the 
numerous burial mounds which dot the region. Kropotkin did not remain 
long, but Martianoff, after his political disabilities were removed, chose to 
remain as a permanent resident: As a result of his efforts he has seen grow 
up under his supervision one of the most remarkable and instructive 
museums in the world. Housed in a practically fireproof building, there 
are already 60,000 specimens all carefully arranged and classified. Of these 
1,746 are anthropological, 11,859 archeological. Among the anthropologi- 
cal specimens are early skulls which have been skillfully trepanned, while the 
archeological specimens illustrate more fully than anywhere else the tran- 
sition from the stone through the bronze to the iron age. In fact, the 
number and variety of bronze implements and ornaments exhumed from 
these burial places is so great as to be bewildering, while there are many 
rude crucibles of very early age which represent the earliest processes of 
making iron. 

All the evidence seems to indicate that these skillful mineralogists were 
the early representatives of the Samoyades, who now occupy the bleak 
region about the mouths of the Ob and the Yenisei Rivers, extending west- 
ward nearly to the White Sea. Indeed, some remnants of this race are still 
found in secluded valleys in the mountains surrounding Minusinsk. But 
at the present time the Samoyades in general are sadly degenerated from 
their former condition, being reduced nearly to the condition of the people 
who inhabited western Europe during the stone period. This, however, 
is doubtless due to the inhospitable character of the country to which they 
have been driven by the Mongol races, which pressed upon them from the 
south. Among the evidences of this Mongol invasion to be seen in the 
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Minusinsk Museum are Chinese ornaments dating from the Han dynasty, 
which flourished before the Christian era. 

This museum is being carefully studied both by Mr. Martianoff and 
his chief associate, Mr. K. Goroschensko, who occasionally issue bulletins 
of progress, and by committees of the museums at Moscow and Copen- 
hagen, both of whom have published elaborate reports, the latter containing 
several hundred photographs. 

But the number of museums in Asiatic Russia is so great as to be 
fairly bewildering. We found museums of great interest and presided over 
by men of marked ability in Vladivostok, Khabarovsk, Blagovyeschensk, 
Irkutsk, Minusinsk, Yeniseisk, Tomsk, Omsk, Biisk, Tashkend and Tiflis; 
in the latter place the museum enjoying still the presence and supervision of 
the very eminent botanist Radde. At Tashkend one begins to meet indica- 
tions of the Grecian occupation which followed the conquests of Alexander. 
Alexander himself spent nearly two years in a vain endeavor to subdue the 
Sythians, who hung like a cloud over the northern frontier, and finally 
founded a number of Greek cities in Bactria, on the Oxus River. For 
several centuries a Greco-Bactrian kingdom was here maintained, and the 
museum at Tashkend has been successful in finding a large number of 
coins dating back to that early period. Shortly before I had visited the 
museum, they had found the bronze cast of a camel’s leg, showing the 
influence of the Greek occupation. This justly attracted much attention, 
a German professor having recently made a journey on fiirpose to see it 
and declaring that it was well worth the effort. Undoubtedly there are 
in Merv and Samarkand rich archeological treasures to be found, illustrating 
the influence of the Grecian occupation, which penetrated much farther 
into the interior than the Roman arms ever did. 

Another line of research bearing upon the life and movement of pre- 
historic people in Asia connects itself with the great work which the liberal 
gifts of Mr. Jessup, of New York, is enabling Prof, Putnam to accom- 
plish in tracing the connection between the American Indians and the 
native tribes of northeastern Asia through a comparative study of their 
languages, their social customs and their physical characteristics. Indeed, 
it can be said with considerable confidence that through these investiga- 
tions, aided by some educated Siberian exiles, this question is now fairly 
well settled. All things point to a line of migration open in prehistoric 
times through Siberia across Bering Strait into North America over which 
there was free movement both for man and for the unwieldy mammoth 
whose remains are freely associated with man’s all around the northern 
hemisphere from Great Britain to Alaska and the Atlantic Coast of America. 

To this conclusion geology gives material support in the evidence 
which it brings forward of the changes of level which have occurred in the 
vicinity of Bering Strait, where an elevation of only 180 feet would now 
form a continuous land connection between Asia and America. Much light 
is also shed upon these early movements both of man and animals from 
the indubitable indications of the prevalence during very recent geological 
times of a moister and a more equable climate in northern Asia than that 
which now prevails. In short, while western Asia offers to the world the 
most inviting field for studying the written records of the past, northern 
Asia promises to yield more fully than any other portion of the earth the 
most satisfactory evidence relating to the prehistoric distribution of the race. 
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A VOTIVE ADZE OF JADEITE FROM MEXICO 


BY MARSHALL H. SAVILLE 


N the archeological collections from Mexico and Central niasetin the 

American Museum of Natural History possesses several specimens of 

carved jadeite of a remarkable character. Among these the so-called 
“votive” adze in the Kunz collection, secured some time ago, is one of the 
most interesting. It has until now never been figured, but was described 
by Mr. Kunz in his work Gems and Precious Stones of North America [pp. 
278-279]. In the accompanying illustration it is figured less than 
one-half its natural size, the adze being 10.13-16 inches in length and the 
illustration is 44 inches. The following account appears in the above- 
mentioned work: 


Among the more remarkable jadeite objects of Mexican origin is an adze 
described by the author, believed to be the largest yet found. On its face is figured 
a grotesque human figure, and for so hard a material the workmanship is excel- 
lent. It is said to have been found about twenty years ago in Oaxaca, Mexico. It 
measures 272 mm. (10.13-16 inches) in length, 153 mm. (6 inches) in width, and 
118 mm. (4% inches) in thickness, and weighs 229.3 Troy ounces. Across the 
ears 153 mm. (6 inches), across the lower axe end 82 mm. (34 inches), height of 
head to neck 158 mm. (6} inches), height from chin to foot 115 mm. (4} inches), 
and the legs 50 mm. (2 inches). From the back a piece about 160 mm. (6} inches) 
long and 50 mm. (2 inches) wide has been removed. The color is light grayish- 
green with a tinge of blue, and streaks of an almost emerald-green on the back. 
In style of ornamentation it very closely resembles a gigantic adze of granite, 57 
cm. long and 34 cm. wide, mentioned by A. Chavero [Me.rico a través de Los 
Siglos, Mexico, 1886, p.64], and it has almost a counterpart in the green aventurine 
quartz adze now forming a part of the Christy Collection at the British Museum, 
and formerly in the possession of Percy Doyle, of the British diplomatic service, 
differing from these two objects, however, in having no ornamentation on the fore- 
head, and in having four dull markings on each ear, one under each eye and one 
near each hand, which seemingly could have served no other purpose than to hold 
thin plates or films of gold, which the polished surfaces would not do. If this was 
so, no trace of the gold can now be seen. From all appearances, this adze was 
shaped from a boulder, since weathered surfaces, such as appear on all sides of it, 
would be found only on an exposed fragment. The lapidarian work on this piece 
is probably equal to anything that has been found, and the polish is as fine as that 
of modern times. One point of interest, which should not be lost sight of, is the 
removal of a portion which has weighed fully 2 pounds. * * 

Fully one-eighth was removed from the back of this adze, a the manner in 
which the instrument used in the removal was held has produced a rounded cut 
on each side, lending probably to the supposition that some abrasive was employed, 
drawn with a string held in the hands or stretched across a bow. If the Aztecs 
knew of the existence of the sapphire, we can more readily understand how they 
worked so large a mass of tough and hard material. So far as the writer has been 
able to ascertain, no similar object of equal magnitude and archeological interest 
exists. Neither the Humboldt celt, the Leyden plate, the Vienna adze, nor the one 
in the Ethnological Museum at Dresden, which weighs only 7 pounds, and is 
entirely devoid of ornamentation, can compare with it. 


All the salient features of the adze are well brought out in the plate. 
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The dull markings mentioned by Mr. Kunz were to be seen only by a close 
examination, and I have found other markings which make a unit of the 
whole design. These lines are rendered visible to the casual observer by 
the whitening. It will be observed that the edge has what appears to be 
teeth, possibly symbolizing the biting or cutting nature of this part of the 
votive adze. The mask-like face, with the upper jaw represented pressed 
upward against the nose, is characteristically a feature of southern Mexican 
art, and from the presence of sharp canine teeth apparently represents a 
tiger mask. That this object was used as an idol, or for ceremonial pur- 
poses, is clearly evident from its size, weight and symbolism. During the 
past 10 years hundreds of jadeite objects have been found in the state of 
Oaxaca, but up to the present time no boulders or rough pieces of this 
material have been found. It is an interesting problem as to the source of 
jadeite in Oaxaca. From our present knowledge it seems extremely 
probable that a careful search made in the Department of Villa Alta, or 
possibly in the Misteca, would reveal the place where it was obtained by 
the Indians. 


POMPEII: ITS LIFE AND ART 
BY ALBERT A, HOPKINS 


HERE is no city of the antique world of which we know so much 
as Pompeii, a place whose sudden extinction was, perhaps, the 
greatest thing for Roman archeology which could have happened. 
Those who wish to write on Pompeii in a scholarly way should approach the 
subject with great caution, for the literature devoted to it is immense, and 
more than five hundred titles are given in Furchheim’s Bibliografia di Pompet. 
There has been a need of a proper hand-book on Pompeii for some time, 
and certainly no one is better fitted for the task than Professor Mau, who 
has devoted himself to the study of Pompeii for 25 years, spending his 
summers in the old city and the winters in Rome, working up the new 
material. His contributions to the literature of archeology have been well 
received, but the present work is an entirely new book, published for the 
first time in English. The warmest thanks are due to Professor Kelsey 
for the admirable manner in which he has performed his task; it must, 
indeed, have been a labor of love, and we cannot praise too highly such an 
admirable work, which is all that a book on archzology should be,—scien- 
tific, enlightening and withal readable. The publisher has also done his part 
by furnishing 12 plates and 263 engravings from photographs or drawings, 
many of which have never before been published. Our review is illustrated 
by large-scale photographs of an interesting nature, for which the trans- 
lator of Mau’s Pompeii is not responsible. 
The task of the writer of a book like the present is complicated by the 
fact that the Campanian city was of small importance in the world; we 
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know of no great Pompeian, so that the ruins must be interpreted with 
little help from literary sources, as is not the case with Rome or Athens, 
and it is the task for the archeologist to rehabilitate the old city. With 
the limited space at our disposal we can only glance at a few points culled 
from the book we are reviewing. 

Pompeii lay nearer the sea and the Sarno than at present. It stood 
on an elevation a third of a mile from the sea, and it offered an ideal spot 
for a villegiatura or a permanent residence. The climate was néarly per- 
fect, short and mild winters giving place to long springs and autumns, and 
in summer the heat is not very oppressive. The situation offered most 
beautiful views, and it is easy to see why Pompeii was popular. The 
founders of the city were Oscans, and there was at all periods of its his- 
tory a strong undercurrent of Greek influence. Of its history and mode of 
government we do not know as much as we would like, but as we have 
said, it was a place of small importance, and would in all probability have 
been “unknown to history” had it not been for the terrible eruption of 79, 
of what was supposed to be an extinct volcano. The inhabitants engaged 
in commerce, agriculture, fisheries and did quite a business in millstones. 
At the time of the eruption there may have possibly been 20,000 inhabitants, 
and this population was a very mixed one, including those born in various 
parts of the Roman world, the Greek element being particularly strong. 
Jews were also in evidence, and we can find no proof that Christians lived 
and worshipped there. 

Pompeii was in some ways an unfortunate city, for in a. D. 63 it was 
visited by an earthquake, which threw down most of the buildings in the 
city, and there was just about time to rebuild the public buildings comfort- 
ably when the great catastrophe occurred. It is fortunate for us that the 
city was practically rebuilt, as we have the example of a city built nearly 
all in one period. The history of the eruption is well told by Prof. Mau. 
The damage was done by volcanic ash and pumice made into a kind of 
muddy rain, combined with earthquake shocks. ‘The woodwork was not 
set on fire, but was dessicated and charred, and it has in some cases been 
preserved, and many of the walls are to-day turned a red color, while they 
were originally painted a yellow. All the indications point to the fact that 
a copious rain fell with the ashes. All scholars treat the subject of the 
number of lives lost with a wise reserve. Professor Mau estimates the 
number at 2000, and this seems to be a careful and conservative statement. 
One fact is certain, that those who were able-bodied and appreciated the 
danger had ample time to get away. 

The first searches were made in the ruins by treasure-seekers, the first 
real digging being done toward the middle of the XVII Century. In the 
latter part of the last Century the greatest possible care has been taken 
to preserve the wall paintings, etc., and the work has been very systemat- 
ically carried out. In 1872 Fiorelli estimated that it would require 60 
years to excavate the entire city, and as the work is now being carried on so 
slowly the XX Century will hardly see the end of the excavation. Small 
articles are taken to the museum at Naples, but occasionally the sculpture 
and wall paintings are left in the position where they are found, as in the 
case of the house of the Vettii. : 

The city formed an irregular oval four-fifths of a mile long and two- 
fifths of a mile wide; it was surrounded by a wall and there were eight 
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gates. The streets are laid out with great regularity and the public build- 
ings form two groups, one lying about the Forum and the other is formed 
by the two theatres and the large colonnade. There are in addition baths 
and an amphitheatre. The earliest and latest buildings in Pompeii were 
separated by six centuries, so there was naturally considerable diversity of 
building materials. \Wood was freely used as well as limestone, tufa, brick 
and marble; the usual Roman methods of construction were used. 

The Forum is almost the first object of interest reached, being directly 
in line with the Strada della Marina. It measures 497 by 156 feet, including 
the colonnade. No vehicles of any kind were permitted in it, as was evi- 
denced by the upright stones which barred all passage to chariots or carts. 
Gates were provided, so that even the pedestrians could be kept out if 
desirable. The Forum was given up to temples, markets and _ buildings 
devoted to civic administration, and no private houses opened on the area. 
The statues which once adorned it are now all lost. The Forum lacks 
unity both in its plan and its architecture, and its development is clearly 
traced by Prof. Mau. It was first of all a market place. Early in the’ 
merning the country people brought in their produce, and all day long’ 
tradesmen sold their wares. It was the busiest center of the city, and the 
favorite promenade and lounging place as well, the inviting colonnades 
furnishing protection against both sun and rain. Besides the open space, 
the Forum had grouped around it the Basilica, the Temple of Apollo, the 
Market Buildings, the City Treasury, the Temple of Jupiter, commemora- 
tive arches, the Macellum (or provision market), the Sanctuary of the 
City Lares, the Temple of Vespasian, the Comitium, or voting place, and 
the Municipal Buildings. Everything is arranged with reference to com- 
pactness. The most important religious festivals were celebrated in the 
Forum, and it was also used for games and contests, and very probably in 
the early days foregladiatorial contests. It is possible that the gates were 
closed on such occasions, and even that a fee was charged for admission to 
certain parts of the enclosure. Unfortunately here, as elsewhere, we have 
no record of events. The Temple of Jupiter dominates the Forum. It was 
wrecked by the earthquakes of A. D. 63, and at the time of the eruption the 
work of rebuilding had not yet commenced. The Temple stands on a 
podium, and nearly one-half its length is given up to the cella. There are 
pivot holes in front of the doorway upon which swung the massive double 
doors. 

The Basilica was the most magnificent and architecturally the most 
interesting building at Pompeii. Its construction and decoration point to 
pre-Roman time. Like all basilicas, it was chiefly used for the transaction 
of business and the administration of justice; matters concerning the latter 
being considered in a small, oblong, elevated room back of the central hall, 
towards which it opened in its whole length. 

The Temple of Apollo had been completely restored after the earth- 
quake, and on the whole more complete information is at hand regarding 
this sanctuary than is the case with any of the others at Pompeii. In one of 
the small buildings at the northeast corner of the Forum stood the table 
of standard measures now in the Naples Museum. It consisted of a slab of 
limestone in which are bowl-shaped cavities with holes at the bottom 
through which the contents could be drawn off. The Macellum was formerly 
called the Pantheon. There is a courtyard in the center rectangular in shape 
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and surrounded by a colonnade. In the center of the courtyard are twelve 
vases arranged to form a dodecagon. These bases supported a roof under 
which fish was sold, the scales being thrown in the basin in the center con- 
necting with a drain, great quantities of them having been found. Behind 
the colonnade was a row of market stalls. Pens with remains of slaughtered 
sheep and a large market room with counters have been found. There 
was also a chapel and banquet hall. Next to the Macellum was the Sanc- 
tuary of the City Lares, an ornate marble building. Some of this is the 
Temple of Vespasian; it was not entirely finished at the time of the eruption. 
The so-called Building of Eumachia was of considerable extent and was 
probably a cloth market or bazaar. The Comitium and the Municipal 
Buildings at the southern end of the Forum finish out this remarkable group 
of buildings, of which so much has been lost and so much saved. Prof. 
Mau shows the critical faculty admirably in the 73 pages devoted to the 
Forum; the views regarding the uses of the various buildings or parts of 
buildings being carefully weighed. 

The Forum Triangulare also offered a remarkable series of buildings. 
It was not far from the main Forum and includes a triangular space, an open 
air Gymnasium, a large Theatre, a small Theatre, Barracks for Gladiators, 
Temples of Zeus and Isis. Of the ancient Doric Temple in the Forum 
proper but little remains; it was evidently in ruins at the time of the 
eruption. The Theatre at Pompeii is proof that in the II Century B. c. 
at least one Campanian city had dramatic representations of a high order. 
The cavea, or funnel shaped portion, affords seats for 5,000 persons; it lies 
on the slope of a hill; some of the seats seem to have been numbered for 
reservation. The stage is long and narrow, the rear wall, as in most ancient 
theatres, representing the front of a palace, entered by three doors and 
adorned with columns and niches for statues. A narrow room behind the 
stage was used as a dressing room. One of the rooms under the stage was 
used for theatrical machinery, the scanty remains of which arouses our 
curiosity without satisfying it. There seems to have been a windlass 
arrangement possibly, by which floating figures were brought upon the 
stage and the familiar dues ex machina. The scenes were changed as in 
modern theatres, only the various painted decorations were stacked up 
against one another, the outer one being removed after the first scene, 
disclosing the next lower. The winged scenes were changed by having 
huge three-sided prisms on each side, one of each for a different scene, and 
they could be turned at will. The mounting of plays at Pompeii must have 
been infinitely more realistic than in Shakespeare’s time. The theatre in 
Italy was an importation from Greece, and they were also used for public 
meetings. A reservoir back of the theatre was usd to contain the satfron- 
colored water used to modify the temperature of the theatre. The small 
theatre was probably largely used for musical entertainments, the roof 
doubtless adding to the acoustic effect. Its seating capacity was about 
1,500. The Theatre Colonnade was used as a barracks for the gladiators, 
although intended as a shelter for the theatre goers. The large original 
space was cut up into small rooms arranged in two tiers; they are not more 
than 12 feet square, and the doors are very narrow. Weapons of all 
kinds were found in these rooms, and even the remains of stocks show 
that discipline was not neglected. Let us hasten to add that they were 
untenanted at the time of the eruption. 
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The Palestra was probably intended as a small open-air gymnasium 
for boys. 

‘the Temple of Isis has of course the glamour of romance thrown about 
it by a great novelist. The deities worshipped here were of course of 
Egyptian origin, but there is nothing in the architecture which suggests 
Egypt. It is gaudily decorated with stucco ornaments. Prof. Mau deals 
interestingly with the worship of the divinities to which the temple was 
consecrated. 

The Baths of Pompeii were naturally on a small scale, but owing to 
their excellent preservation, and the certainty with which the uses of the 
various rooms can be assigned, we derive most of our information regarding 
the arrangements of ancient baths. It is not necessary to dwell upon the 
uses to which such baths were put; a bath was the same in both Rome and 
Pompeii, only the imposing and barren remains of the former do not tell 
us as much as the smaller and cheaper buildings of the Campanian city. 
The largest and oldest bathing establishment was the Stabian Baths. On 
the front were shops, and the usual rooms of a Roman bath were provided. 
Bathers probably awaited their turn, and the caldarium accommodated 
perhaps ten. As originally constructed, the baths had neither hollow walls 
nor floors, all the heating being done by braziers; later, hollow walls and 
floors were added and the baths became modernized. Sun dials were an 
important part of the equipment of such baths. The bathing establish- 
ment, near the Forum, is smaller and simpler in arrangement. Light was 
admitted to the dressing room by a window, closed by a pane of glass, half 
an inch thick, set in a bronze frame that turned on two pivots. The Central 
Baths were designed to be up to date and were not completed at the time 
of the eruption. 

The Amphitheatre lies at a distance from the other excavations. The 
Campanians were fond of gladiatorial combats, so that it is not surprising 
that Pompeii should have had one at an early date. Its exterior elevation 
is low, the arena and the lower seats being below the level of the ground to 
save the expense of masonry. Its length is 444 feet, breadth 342 feet, which 
is small, compared with other amphitheatres. The limited means of the 
city was shown by the lack of underground chambers, lifts, etc. The wall 
around the arena was covered with paintings at the time of discovery. 
There are 35 rows of seats, accommodating 20,000 spectators. It was 
unnecessarily large for the place, and sections were provided with seats, at 
a time, those who could not obtain seats being compelled to sit on the 
sloping bank of the excavation. The Pompeians were hospitable and 
extended courtesies to surrounding places when there was what they called 
“the show.” On one occasion the inhabitants of Nuceria came to witness 
the combats, and bantering led to a free fight, in which many were killed 
and wounded. The Nucerians carried the matter to the Emperor, who 
forbade the Pompeians to give any gladiatorial combats for the space of 
IO years. 

The widest street in Pompeii has a breadth of 32 feet, the average 
width varies from 10 to 20 feet. They are nearly all paved with polygonal 
blocks of basalt, which were fitted with care. There were sidewalks with 
curbing. Broad ruts were made by wheels; but only the principal streets 
were wide enough for two vehicles to pass. It is thought likely that driving 
was forbidden, wheeled vehicles being only used for traffic. Stepping stones 
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were provided at intervals, particularly at the corners, draft animals having 
enough freedom to pass their vehicles by them. Pompeii was subject to 
heavy rains, so that the stepping stones were a necessity. Some of the 
covered conduits are still in use to carry off surface water. The sewers were 
intended for surface water, house sewage being collected in cesspools. The 
business streets can be easily picked out to-day. The source of Pompeii’s 
water supply has not been discovered, but we know that it was abundant. 
There were many foun- 
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of value only in matters 
of civil administration. The fortifications form a massive and conspicuous 
part of the ruins. We now come to what is in many ways the most inter- 
esting buildings in Pompeii—the private houses. 

It is to Vitruvius and the remains of Pompeii that we owe most of the 
information which we possess regarding Roman domestic architecture. 
The apartments were grouped around a court, taking the light from the 
inside. The houses of Pompeii showed that they were intended chiefly 
for use in the summer, being provided with colonnades, gardens, etc., 
heating arrangements being found only where there were private bathing 
apartments. Heating was done by braziers. The arrangements will be 
understood by reference to the plan of the house of Pansa, which contained 
many small rooms, and is, perhaps, as complicated an example as can be 
found. Folding doors closed the entrance, and they were provided with 
elaborate locks and bolts. Some houses were provided with a vestibule. 
The Atrium was usually opened to the sky, the roof sloping to the center. 
In the center was usually a basin to catch the rain water. Prof. Mau con- 
siders that the Atrium was really a room, rather than a court. The Tab- 
linum was a room at the rear of the Atrium, and was a smaller apartment. 
It was used as a dining-room. Around the Atrium were often sleeping 
rooms, and the Andron was the passage at the right or left of the Tablinum. 

The Andron was lacking in small houses. Most Pompeian houses had 
a Peristyle; this was a garden enclosed by a colonnade. Sometimes the 
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columns were found only on two or three sides. The sleeping rooms were 
built in earlier times around the Atrium, and in later times around the Peri- 
style. They usually had two doors, one for summer and one for winter 
use. The bed was usually in a narrow alcove. The Pompeians usually ate 
in the Triclinium. The couches usually accommodated three persons each, 
and were often built of stone, and were of course covered with cushions. 
A lattice work, supported by timbers, frequently carried a vine, which gave 
an atmosphere of the country to al fresco entertainments. The children 
sat on low stools at a table of their own. In a number of the finest houses 
a large apartment was provided for dinners, where there were a number 
of guests. The kitchen had no fixed location, and was a small room. The 
hearth was built of masonry, and the fire was made on the top and the 
cooking utensils supported on it. Sometimes there was a bake oven, 
probably for pastry, bread being obtained from the bakers. Some of the 
houses had a private bath room. 

The remains associated with domestic worship are numerous and im- 
portant. Painted representations of household gods were often found near 
the hearth. A small niche was often made in the wall, in which were placed 
little images of the gods. Sometimes a diminutive temple was raised on 
a foundation in the Atrium. Rarely there was a special chapel. At every 
meal a portion was set aside for the beneficent spirits, the food being put in 
little dishes. : 

With few exceptions the earlier houses had only one story, but in later 
times second story rooms were built, but it is rare to find evidences of a 
complete second story. Houses of three stories were very exceptional. A 
dining room was sometimes constructed on the second story. The outer 
parts of the house, fronting on the principal thoroughfares, were utilized as 
shops. They opened on the street, and the counter was frequently built of 
masonry. Portions of the upper floors and the back rooms were used to 
store goods. The fronts were closed with shutters. 

The walls of the houses were covered with plaster and painted. The 
floors were of concrete, tile or mosaic. The windows were few and small 
and were closed by wooden shutters. Small panes of glass were sometimes 
used; they were ordinarily set in masonry. 

Prof. Mau then decribes various houses in detail, a chapter to each, 
including the House of the Surgeon, House of Sallust, House of the Faun. 
House of the Silver Wedding, the House of Epidus Rufus, the House of the 
Tragic Poet, the House of the Vettii and others. Space forbids to do more 
than glance at one of the houses, and the “House of the Vettii’’ will be 
selected as being a choice example of its class. It was only excavated in 
1894-1895, and we show the house in course of excavation. The exterior 
was unpretentious, and the interior is somewhat out of the ordinary, the 
Peristyle and Garden being quite large. The columns of the Peristyle are 
well preserved and a part of the entablature remains. Those in charge of 
the excavations have done wisely in trying to give the house somewhat the 
appearance of the old days. The roof has been restored and the garden has 
been planted with shrubs as near as possible according to the original plan, 
with its fountain basins, statuettes, etc., and the result is that it is easy to 
conjure up the appearance of a Roman house in its prime. In the center is 
a round marble table and there are three others under the colonnade; on the 
pillars are marble busts—Bacchus and a bacchante and being shown in our 
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illustration. Prof. Mau states that the wall paintings are the most remark- 
able yet discovered in Pompeii, and we present two of them, those showing 
the old trades are particularly interesting. The “Punishment of Ixion’’ is 
one of the most important of an- 
tique wall paintings. The owner 
of the house, “A Vettii Conviva,” 
appears to have been a man of sub- 
stance, who was engaged in some 
kind of commercial enterprise, and 
two great strong boxes were found 
in the house; the contents were 
unfortunately looted. The whole 
house shows what can be done by 
retaining the objects in the places 
where they are found. Frescoes 
look very differently in the gal- 
leries of the museum at Naples 
than they do in the places for which 
they were intended. The scheme 
of decoration is so homogeneous 
that it at once suggests that Vet- 
tius was a man of taste. It has 
ving il atalino ialenints ered been suggested that some of the 
> BD. Baan Stree” “Arts and Crafts” series were in- 
E. Dining-Room. N. Kitchen. tended to show how the Vettii 
O. Dining-Room. Q. Bedroom. family amassed their wealth. The 
water system of this house was 
most elaborate and has already been referred to. A water pipe ran 
completely around the Peristyle, and branch-pipes served the foun- 
tains. The plan of the house, which is given herewith, shows that the 
Atrium opens in its entire breadth upon the Peristyle. This plan, while 
giving less publicity, was more picturesque than the ordinary arrangement. 
Two stairways led up to an upper floor. 

Prof. Mau then goes on to describe several other houses and finally 
the villas. The Romans had two classes of villas, the country seat, or 
villa pseudo-urbana and the farmhouse, villa rustica. The former was a 
city house, adapted to rural conditions, and the latter is what its name 
implies. Pompeii has an example of the city villa, in that called ‘Villa 
of Diomedes,” and the country house has an example in the newly ex- 
cavated farmhouse at Boscoreale, about 2 miles away. The Villa of Dio- 
medes was an extensive establishment, and was peculiar in shape. There 
were a number of persons killed in the villa, traces of 20 bodies being 
found in the cellar alone. 

Now leaving the buildings, Prof. Mau takes up the fascinating subjects 
of furniture, trades and occupations, inns, tombs, architecture, painting and 
sculpture. To many they will prove the most interesting section of the 
book. Only a few of the salient points of the various chapters can be even 
mentioned. 

Much less furniture has been found at Pompeii than has ordinarily been 
supposed. For example, in not a single sleeping room has a bed been pre- 
served, and in only one case are the remains of a dining couch sufficient to 
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make it possible to make a reconstruction. The wooden parts of the furni- 
ture have nearly all crumbled away, leaving the mountings. Lamps are 
found in great variety, and some of what were thought to be lamps are now 
known to be nursing bottles stamped with the figure of a gladiator, thus 
symbolizing the hope that the child may develop strength. The lamp 
standards of bronze are often very fine. Kitchen utensils of bronze and red 
earthenwares are found in great variety. Many of them aye very similar to 
those in use to-day, including kettles, pails, dippers, ladles, ‘patty-pans,” 
frying pans, spoons, pastry pans, etc. Water heaters were of elaborate 
design, and were largely used for heating water to mix with wine. A con- 
siderable number of toilet articles have also been found. 

The attitude during the early empire toward the higher occupations is 
most extraordinary, even architecture and engineering being looked upon 
as menial. The result was, of course, that we. have lost many precious 
memorials. Nearly all the usual occupations were carried on in Pompeii, 
and our information is derived from inscriptions, paintings, and the remains 
of actual workshops. A few of the large number of shops contain remains 
of the articles exposed for sale. Among such shops were bakeries, dye 
houses, a potter’s establishment, and a shoemaker’s shop. The miller and 
baker were one in Pompeii, and remains of a number of mills have been 
found. The mills were nearly all turned by animals. One of the mills has 
lately been set up with new woodwork and grinds very well. Smaller mills 
were turned by slaves. A machine was often used for kneading; there are 
prototypes of these in use to-day. The trade of the fuller was an important 
one in a wool-wearing community, and the garments were nearly all sent 
to them to be cleansed. There were two large fulleries in Pompeii. One 
tannery has been discovered with extensive vats and pits. Wine shops were 
numerous in Pompeii, and are easily identified; they were at the same time 
eating houses. We have the “Elephant Inn,” and on the same establish- 
ment we read, “Inn to let, Triclinium with three couches.” Some of the 
inns had sleeping rooms for guests, and in some of them wagons were 
admitted. Private entertainment and hospitality seemed to be the rule, so 
that there was little call for accommodations of the best class. 

The tombs of Pompeii, like those of Rome, were placed along the sides 
of the roads that led from the city gates; only a few have been uncovered. 

Pompeian art next engrosses our attention. The most significant of 
the periods in the architectural history of the city is the tufa period, which 
corresponds roughly with the II Century B.c. It is the last offshoot 
of untrammelled Hellenistic art in the field of construction. In the earlier 
years of the empire the Pompeians, as Roman subjects everywhere, com- 
menced to build temples and colonnades of marble. The style can be 
studied to better advantage elsewhere. There was then a gradual transi- 
tion to the more elaborate ornamentation of the Flavian Era. The desire 
for variety and brilliancy resulted in lower rooms, smaller doorways, etc., 
to give more space to afford a chance for the display of color. The beauty 
of contour and of symmetrical proportion found in the Greek architecture 
gave place within two centuries to the use of brilliant colors in association 
with forms that were intricate and often grotesque. 

The open squares and public buildings of Pompeii were decorated with 
statues. Besides the five colossal images of the Emperor and members of 
the Imperial family, place was provided in the Forum for between 70 and 
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80 life-size statues, and behind each of these was room for a standing figure. 
In the portico of the Macellum were 25 statues, and the other buildings 
also contained numerous statues, and there were many scattered around in 
the streets. A number of portrait statues belonging to sepulchral monu- 
ments were found, and sculptured busts were also set up in private houses. 
Freedmen and even slaves sometimes placed at the rear of the Atrium a 
herm of the master of the house. The gardens of the Peristyle were pro- 
fusely adorned with sculpture of all kinds, as will be seen by our illustrations 
of the house of the Vettii. The fountains were usually elaborately adorned 
with statues. There are few remains of the statues of the divinities set up 
for worship in the temples. The museum at Naples is filled with beautiful 
examples of the bronze caster’s art. 

The inner walls of the houses and public buildings at Pompeii were 
plastered and usually decorated with colors. The outer walls were plastered 
except when buiit of hewn stone, which was not employed in the latter 
period in the history of the city. The painting upon the Pompeian walls 
was frescoed; that is, they were executed in water colors upon the moist 
stucco of a freshly plastered surface. There were often several days of 
sand-mortar and there were one or more coats of marble stucco, so that 
the entire thickness of the plaster varies from 2 to 3 inches. Plaster so 
thick as this probably remained moist a long time, which aided the painters. 
Walls which were elaborately decorated sometimes show traces of seam as 
in medizval and Renaissance fresco painting. When the decorative de- 
sign included pictures, usually the divisions and borders and other decora- 
tive elements were finished rapidly while the surface was moist. Then a 
square or round hole was cut where a picture was to be inserted and filled 
with fresh stucco, on which the picture was painted. Some of the pictures 
were painted in distemper in the last years of the city. The artistic value of 
Pompeii’s paintings varies from the routine work of the indifferent decora- 
tors to the splendid examples shown in our illustrations. Prof. Mau deals 
with the various styles of painting at considerable length and gives many 
interesting examples. The hanging of pictures upon the walls seems not to 
have been in vogue at Pompeii during the period to which the remains 
belong. The number of paintings is relatively large, and in the catalogue 
by Helbig, published in 1866, there are more than 2,000 entries, and in the 
period from 1874 to 1879, 800 more are recorded. Probably the whole 
number of Pompeian paintings still in existence, or known from description, 
is 3,500, but in all its wealth of examples it is not possible to find any evi- 
dence of progressive development, either in composition or in technique. 
Prof. Mau has two chapters relating to inscriptions in Pompeii, and the 
last chapter is devoted to the significance of Pompeian culture. It was a 
small town which never rose to the dignity even of a provincial capital. It 
was a seaport, through which marine traffic kept the inhabitants in touch 
with other cities, especially those of the East, from which fashions of art, 
religion and life traveled easily westward. The political institutions of 
Pompeii were those shared in common with the Samnite and Oscan cities, 
and later those imposed upon them by the forceful and leveling administra- 
tion of Rome. The literature which they read consisted of the writings of 
Greeks and Romans, and their art was a reproduction of the designs pro- 
duced elsewhere, and the appliances of every-day life were not rare and 
costly objects such as those seen in the wealthy homes of Rome and Alexan- 
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dria, but those of the commoner sort were used. If any one of fifty cities 
might have been overwhelmed in the place of Pompeii, the results, as far 
as our knowledge of ancient culture is concerned, would have been equally 
known. Pompeii is, however, of representative rather than exceptional 
character, but there is no other source outside the pages of classical litera- 
ture which helps us to understand the ancient man. 

In conclusion, the writer of this review wishes to again emphasize 
the value of Prof. Mau’s book to the general reader and the student of 
archeology. It could be made more abstruse, but had this been done a 
large part of this value would have been done away with. It is estimated 
that there are 20,000 visitors to Pompeii each year, and there is no better 
preparation for this visit than a thorough perusal of Prof. Mau’s book. The 
translation is a most excellent one. A careful reading of the book dovs 
not reveal a single misprint, which is remarkable, and the only criticism 
which can be made upon it is that the map of Portipeti is entirely inadequate, 
and is inferior to that published in Dyer’s “Pompeii.” The writer of this 
review has spent some time in Pompeii and regrets that he had not at his 
elbow the scholarly and readable book of Prof. Mau, which Prof. Kelsey 
translated. 
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THE SILOAM INSCRIPTION 


N June, 1880, an important discovery was accidentally made at the Pool 

of Siloam on the southern side of Jerusalem. One of the pupils of Mr. 

Schick, a German architect long settled in Jerusalem, was playing here 
with some other lads, and while wading up a channel cut in the rock which 
leads into the pool, slipped and fell into the water. On rising to the surface 
he noticed what looked like letters on the rocky wall of the channel. He 
told Mr. Schick of what he had seen, and the latter accordingly visited the 
spot as soon as possible. The channel in question is an ancient conduit 
which conveys the water of the Virgin’s Pool on the eastern side of the 
city to the so-called Pool of Siloam. It is cut through the rock, and so 
forms a subterranean passage through the southern spur of the hill on 
which the mosque of Omar stands. The Pool of Siloam lies on the eastern 
side of the ancient Valley of Tyropeon, a considerable depth below the 
summit of Temple Hill. The passage connecting the two pools has been 
explored by Robinson, Tobler, Col. Warren, Col. Condor, and others. 
According to Col. Warren, its length is 1,708 feet, though the distance from 
the one pool to the other in a direct line is 1,104 feet. The passage is not, 
therefore straight. It was excavated from both ends, the workmen meet- 
ing in the middle. The inscription discovered by Mr. Schick is in a niche 
smoothed down, at the lower end of the conduit, and about 19 feet from 
the place where it opens into the Pool of Siloam. The conduit here is 
from 20 inches to 2 feet in breadth, and the niche in which it is engraved is 
27 inches long by 26 wide, the niche itself being cut in the rock wall of the 
channel in the form of a square table, to a depth of an inch and a half, and 
made smooth to receive the inscription. It is on the right-hand side of 
the conduit as one enters it from the pool, and consequently on the wall of 
the tunnel. The upper part of the tablet or niche has been left plain, 
though a graffito has been scratched across it, which is probably of late 
date. The lower part alone is occupied with the inscription, which consists 
of six lines, and an ornamental finish has been added below the middle of 
the last line in the shape of two triangles, which rest upon their apices, 
with a similarly inverted angle between them. On the left side of the 
tablet the rock is unfortunately fractured, resulting in the loss of several 
characters in the first four lines. According to the Rev. T. W. Bilter’s 
measurements, the upright lines of the characters in the first line are about 
half an inch in length, those in the second line about three-eighths of an 
inch, while in the remaining lines they average six eighths of an inch. In 
the wall immediately opposite the tablet a triangular niche has been cut. 
Mr. Schick suggests that it was intended to hold the lamp of the workman 
employed in engraving the inscription. At the time the inscription was 
fqund the greater part of it was below the surface of the water, which flows 
from the Pool of the Virgin into the Pool of Siloam. This will explain why 
it was not seen by former explorers of the conduit. The passage of the 
water had filled the characters with a deposit of lime, which made it difficult 
to read them, and in the last line the letters were almost entirely worn away 
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by the friction of the water. Before the inscription could be copied it was 
necessary that the level of the water should be lowered. This was done 
at the expense of the Palestine Exploration Fund. The inscription was 
stolen in 1891, and recovered through the exertions of the British Foreign 
Office. It was found in the possession of a Greek, who stated that he had 
bought it for 35 Napoleons from a Fellah, whose name he could not remem- 
ber. Unfortunately, the stone bearing the inscription was broken in its 
removal. The squeeze from which the photograph was made and herewith 
reproduced was taken by Col. Condor and Lieut. Mantle before the removal 
of the stone: 
[2 Kings xx, 20 and 2 Chron. xxxii, 30.] 


ABTA “4909 Ye AAT, 


gre: a 


THE SILOAM INSCRIPTION AND TRANSLATION. 


First line. “(Behold) the excavation! Now this had been the history of the 
excavation. While the workmen were still lifting up 

Second line. “the axe, each towards his neighbor, and while three cubits still 
remained to (cut through), (each heard) the voice of the other 
who called 

Third line. “to his neighber since there was an excess in the rock on the right 
hand and on (the left). And on the day of the 

Fourth line. “excavation the workmen struck, each to meet his neighbor, axe 
against axe, and there flowed 

Tifth line. “the waters from the spring to the pool fcr a thousand two hun- 
dred cubits, and 

Sixth line. “of a cubit was the height of the rock over the heads of the work- 
men.” 








